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Y.N.H.S.  NOTES 


The  January  meeting  of  the  Yorkton  Natural  History  Society  was  held  in  the  coun¬ 
cil  chambers  of  the  city  hall  on  Jan,  28,  with  an  attendance  of  84  people,  the 
largest  number  to  attend  any  of  the  meetings  so  far  this  season. 

Films  were  shown  by  George  Du  Pre,  Winnipeg,  land  negotiator,  assisted  by  George 
Campbell,  Regina,  engineer,  both  employees  of  Ducks  Unlimited. 

Mr,  W.J.  McDonald,  presided  as  chairman  and  Mr,  D.R.  Ball,  who  introduced  the 
speakers,  said  both  Mr,  Du  Pre  and  Mr.  Campbell  had  done  a  great  deal  of  work  last 
summer  on  the  Cussed  Creek  project  near  Yorkton, 

In  a  preliminary  talk,  Mr,  Du  Pre  stressed  the  need  for  conservation  and  told 
of  the  character  building  qualities  of  nature  study. 

A  colored  film  entitled  ’’The  Big  Marsh  Lives  Again”  showed  how  land  in  Manitoba 
drained  during  the  early  land  boom,  was  reclaimed  by  Ducks  Unlimited  in  1938  to 
again  become  a  sanctuary  for  wild  fowl  and  animals. 

The  film  depicted  how  floods,  predators,  fires  and  drouth  destroyed  wild  ducks 
on  breeding  grounds  before  the  ducklings  can  fly,  and  the  corrective  measures  em¬ 
ployed  by  Ducks  Unlimited  to  offset  the  loss. 

Mr.  Du  Pre  asked  the  co-operation  of  all  Canadians  in  protecting  wild  life,  so 
that  future  citizens  may  enjoy  seeing  and  studying  birds  and  animals  in  their  native 
haunts,  Mr.  F,  Langstaff,  on  behalf  of  the  society,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks. 


President 

Vice-president 

Secretary 


Readers  of  the  "Blue  Jay”  will  join  us  in  extending  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
t#  our  Associate  Editor  Mr,  Fred  Bard  on  his  appointment  as  Director  of  the  Provin¬ 
cial  museum,  succeeding  Mr.  Fred  Dunk.  We  are  sure  that  under  Mr,  Bard’s  capable 
direction  the  good  work  of  the  museum  will  continue  to  ever  greater  achievements. 
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BIRD  NOTES 


Numerous  reports  of  Golden  Eagles  have  been  received  during  the  past  year,  and 
from  Mrs.  John  Hubbard,  Grenfell,  comes  another  report  of  this  large  bird  of  prey, 
Mrs.  Hubbard,  writes;  "Several  members  of  our  family  were  picking  potatoes  in  our 
garden  this  fall  when  they  suddenly  noted  my  sprang  pullets  coming  hurriedly  in  from 
a  nearby  stubble- f ield0  Before  the  pullets  reached  bhe  shelter  of  their  pen  and 
some  small  willows ,  an  immature  Golden  Eagle,  coning  in  over  the  buildings,  suddenly 
swooped  down  and  seized  a  pullet.  The  eagle  evidently  intended  to  alight  nearby  on 
a  fence  post  but  shouts  of  the  men,  and  r.he  barking  of  a  dog,  caused  the  bird  to  de¬ 
part  hurriedly,  leaving  the  pullet  behind-  and  still  alive". 


Starlings  are  reported  from  the  South-western  part  of  the  province.  Several 
were  noted  by  Arthur  Ward,  at  Burnham,  the  first  Mr.  Ward  has  seen  in  that  district. 
R.M.  Blakely,  assistant  horticulturalist ,  Experimental  Station,  Swift  Current,  re¬ 
ports  from  two  to  six  feeding  on  the  Russian  Olive  trees  in  his  front  yard  in  down¬ 
town  Swift  Current,  Mr.  Blakely  also  writes,  of  having  received  a  letter  from 
Thomas  R.  Baker,  Wellesley  Park,  Moose  Jaw,  reporting  three  having  been  seen  there 
for  the  past  three  months.  From  the  South-east,  Mrs,  John  Hubbard  reports  that  Star¬ 
lings  are  becoming  quite  plentiful  about  buildings,  in  the  bluff  country  north  of 
Grenfell  and  are  also  seen  all  winter  in  the  town  of  Grenfell.  Unfortunately,  Star¬ 
lings  appear  to  be  fairly  well  established  in  the  greater  part  of  Southern  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  few  are  reported  from  the  more 
Northern  areas.  At  Nipawin,  Starlings  have  decreased  greatly  in  the  past  18  months, 
in  fact,  none  have  been  noted  since  September,  1946, 

The  exceptionally  heavy  snowfall  of  this  winter  is  proving  a  great  hazard  to 
our  game  birds  in  obtaining  food.  The  depth  of  snow  apparently  causes  no  great  con¬ 
cern  to  our  native  game  birds;  those  that  habitually  "bud",  -  (Ruffed  Grouse  and 
Prairie  Sharptailed  grouse  take  enormous  quantities  of  poplar  and  other  buds  at 
times  and  can  survive  on  this  diet  for  long  periods).  However,  to  our  "prairie 
chicken"  that  inhabit  the  more  or  less  treeless  prairies,  and  our  imported  game 
birds  -  Pheasants  and  Hungarian  Partridge  -  deep  snow  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
According  to  a  report  carried  in  the  Regina  Leader-Post  under  dateline,  Weyburn, 

Jan. 7,  Pheasants,  Grouse  and  Hungarian  Partridge  are  having  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  food  in  that  district.  One  Weyburn  farmer  reported  having  seen  Hungarian 
Partridge  following  a  team  of  horses  through  the  deep  and  crusted  snow  and  stating 
that  birds  were  getting  into  the  tracks  made  by  the  horses,  and  by  doing  so  were 
able  to  dig  through  to  earth.  Another  farmer  reported  Pheasants  in  such  starving 
and  weakened  condition  that  they  could  be  caught  and  picked  up  without  difficulty. 
Herb  Comstock,  Came  Warden,  said  many  farmers  were  feeding  the  birds  as  they  had 
done  in  the  passed  years,  and  added,  that  game  birds  were  now  coming  in  the  farm 
yards,  they  were  unable  to  secure  food  by  themselves,  due  to  the  deep  snow,  Mr. 
Comstock  also  stated  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  is  willing  to  help  take 
of  the  wildlife,  and  has  authorized  him  to  purchase  grain  to  be  distributed  where 
needed  in  his  area. 


C,  Stuart  Francis,  Torch  River,  reports  that  during  1946  he  noted  four  species, 
which  had  not  previously  been  recorded  for  the  Nipawin  district. 

Double- crested  Cormorant;  One  noted  flying  south  at  no  great  height,  Sept,  7,  1946, 
Baird’s  Sandpiper;  Noted  Sept,  7,  1946,  about  the  Francis  pond. 

Stilt  Sandpiper;  Noted  at  same  place  as  above  species,  Aug,  31,  1946, 

Hawk  Owl;  Noted  between  the  Francis  farm  and  Love,  Sask,  Dec,  10,  1946.  Also  an 
individual  of  this  species  was  noted  during  the  winter  of  1931, 

Northern  Phalarope;  Noted  by  Roy  Crawford  at  Saskatoon,  Sask,,  June  8,  1946,  Roy 
sent  in  a  list  of  some  85  species  that  he  had  observed  at  Saskatoon  during  the  year. 
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THE  WARBLER  SITUATION  AT  NIPAWIN  DURING-  1945  and  1946. 

by 

Maurice  G.  Street 

Almost  continuous  cold  weather,  augmented  by  intermittent  snowstorms  during 
May  and  early  June,  1945,  considerably  reduced  the  number  of  migrating  warblers 
usually  seen  each  spring  at  Nipawin.  The  main  migration  of  these  feathered  mites 
took  place  in  the  last  few  days  of  May  and  the  first  ten  days  of  June,  considerably 
later  than  usual.  At  Yorkton,  a  heavy  snow  storm  around  ”V-E  Day”  (May  7)  took  a 
heavy  toll  of  Myrtle  Warblers,  numbers  being  picked  up  dead;  later  storms  and  con¬ 
tinuing  cold  weather  were  equally  as  hard  on  the  many  species  of  Warblers  which 
arrived  later  in  the  month,  and  all  the  survivors  were  reported  as  being  in  a  weak 
condition.  However,  not  a  single  instance  of  a  warbler  dying  from  cold  or  lack  of 
food  was  recorded  in  the  Nipawin  district,  -  this  probably  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  main  wave  of  migrants  did  not  reach  this  northern  point  until  after  the  worst 
of  the  snow  and  cold  had  passed.  It  is  thought  that  the  heaviest  toll  was  taken  in 
the  more  southern  regions,  as  even  south  of  the  border,  observers  reported  warblers 
somewhat  down  in  numbers. 

Rather  than  give  in  detail  the  number  of  individuals  of  each  species  observed 
in  the  spring  of  1945,  as  compared  with  other  years,  a  summary  of  the  various  species 
is  given  in  brief.  Only  three  species  were  seen  in  their  usual  numbers  during  the 
spring  of  1945:  the  ovenbird,  the  Northern  water- thrush  and  the  black  and  white 
warbler.  Nearly  normal  in  numbers  was  the  Yellow-throat,  while  the  Mourning  Warbler 
was  only  noted  on  three  occasions  instead  of  the  usual  dozen  or  more  times.  The 
Myrtle  Warbler,  usually  very  abundant,  was  away  down  in  numbers;  not  quite  so  great 
a  decrease  was  shown  by  the  Palm,  Black- throated  green  and  Black- polled  warblers. 

Only  two  Cape  May  warblers  and  one  Nashville  warbler  were  seen,  but  as  these  two 
species  are  not  regularly  observed  every  year,  no  indication  of  abundance  or  scar¬ 
city  can  be  given.  The  rather  uncommon  nesters  in  this  area  had  also  apparently 
suffered  some  losses;  no  Magnolia  warblers  we re  noted  during  the  breeding  season, 
while  only  two  pairs  of  Chestnut-sided  warblers  were  found  nesting  in  their  usual 
haunts.  In  more  than  one  place  where  several  pairs  of  Yellow  Warblers  had  been 
found  nesting  in  previous  years,  not  a  single  bird  could  be  seen,  (Yellow  Warblers 
are  never  common  at  Nipawin).  As  could  be  more  or  less  expected,  the  ’’Flycatching 
Warblers”  suffered  the  greatest  loss.  Less  than  a  dozen  of  the  usually  fairly  ab¬ 
undant  Wilson’s  warblers  were  observed  in  migration,  and  where  ten  or  more  nesting 
pairs  of  Canada  Warblers  could  often  be  seen  at  the  several  favored  areas  along 
the  Saskatchewan  River  in  summer,  only  two  jjairs,  and  possibly  a  third,  were  noted. 
Redstarts,  generally  only  next  to  the  Myrtle  warbler  in  numbers  during  migration, 
were  very  scarce. 

During  the  fall  of  1945,  little  improvement  was  noticeable.  The _ Myrtle  warbler 
had  come  back  in  somewhat  stronger  numbers,  as  had  the  Tennessee.  This  past  spring, 
1946,  found  the  Myrtle  warblers  still  far  below  normal,  while  the  Redstarts  appeared 
in  even  fewer  numbers  than  in  1945,  when  they  were  considered  very  scarce.  Quite 

surprising  was  the  unexpected  abundance  of  Palm  warblers  -  after  the  first  migrant 
was  noted  on  May  19,  it  was  estimated  that  over  two  thousand  were  seen  during  a  two 
hour  period  on  the  afternoon  of  May  23.  A  marked  increase  in  the  numbers  of  this 
species  was  also  reported  from  Yorkton.  This,  compared  with  the  comparative  few 
noted  during  the  fall  of  1945,  leads  one  to  wonder  whether  a  shift  in  their  migra¬ 
tion  route  had  occurred. 

The  autumn  of  1946  showed  all  species  of  warblers  to  be  more  abundant,  except 
for  a  still  very  deplenished  supply  of  Redstarts.  Tennessee  warblers  were  partic¬ 
ularly  abundant,  the  writer,  during  a  short  period,  catching  twelve  of  this  specie 
in  his  bird  traps,  that  were  ill-meant  to  catch  such  aristocrats  as  warblers. 
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AN  EXTENSION  OF  THE  REGULAR  RANGE  OF  THE  CRESTED  FLYCATCHER 

by 

Maurice  G.  Street 

This  beautiful  flycatcher  is  about  as  large  as  our  Eastern  Kingbird.  However, 
itf  s  tail  is  longer  and  the  general  outline  of  the  bird  is  noticeably  slimmer#  It 
is  olive-brown,  above,  turning  to  rufous  or  cinnamon  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  tail. 

The  throat  and  upper  breast  are  ashy-gray  and  underparts  sulphur-yellow.  The  sexes 
are  alike,  although  the  females  are  somewhat  duller  in  color. 

The  Crested  Flycatcher  is  quite  a  noisy  species,  especially  during  the  breed¬ 
ing  season,  and  it's  strident  calls  may  be  heard  throughout  the  summer,  coming  from 
its  favorite  habitat  of  open  woodland  and  the  edges  of  heavy  forest.  There  it  usual¬ 
ly  keeps  to  the  higher  foliage,  and  though  it  may  be  glimpsed  as  it  passes  from 
branch  to  branch,  tree  to  tree,  feeding  as  it  goes,  in  this  last  respect  it  differs 
from  most  other  flycatchers;  species  that  are  most  often  seen  perched  on  some  is¬ 
olated  branch-tip,  darting  out  at  intervals,  catching  flies  or  winged  insects. 

It  is  a  hole-nesting  species,  utilizing  abandoned  woodpecker  holes;  natural 
cavities  in  trees,  and  on  occasion  man-made  nest-boxes.  One  peculiar  habit  of  this 
bird  is  that  it  sometimes  uses  pieces  of  cast-off  snake  skin,  and  where  these  are 
not  available,  strips  of  cellophane  and  even  onion  skins  with  which  to  line  its  nest. 

This  bird  is  quite  common  in  the  wooded  districts  of  southern  Manitoba.  Atkin¬ 
son  reported  it  breeding  along  the  Assiniboine  as  far  east  as  Fort  Ellice,  Man. 

(Can.  Catalogue,  1909).  It  is  recorded  as  fairly  common  at  Lake  St.  Martin,  near 
Fairford  and  G-ypsumville ,  Man,  (Birds  of  the  Lake  St.  Martin  Region,  T.M,  Shortt-Sam 
Waller) •  Noted  as  "a  summer  resident,  nesting  in  hollow  trees  and  stubs'*.  (Prelim¬ 
inary  Annotated  List  of  Birds,  Riding  Mtn,  Nat'l  Park,  P.A#  Taverner  &  R.  Sutton), 
Spencer  Pearse  and  L.B.  Potter,  recorded  a  species,  May  24,  1933,  in  the  Cypress 
Hills,  near  Eastend,  (Can.  Field-Nat’l,  April,  1943,  P.70,)  M.G.  Street  noted  one 
at  Candle  Lake  Portage,  May  28,  1944.  (Blue  Jay  Vol.2,  P.3l)f  C.  Stuart  Houston 
and  David  H.  Wright,  noted  a  male  at  Greenwater  Lake,  Greenwater  Lake  Provincial 
Park,  July. 21,  1946.  There  is  one  record  for  Alberta  -  Elk  Island  Park,  July.  16, 
1939.  (Can.  Field  Nat’l  May  1940), 

Saskatchewan  records  of  the  Crested  Flycatcher  have  been  very  few  until  recent 
years.  The  only  area  in  the  province,  in  former  years,  where  this  species  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  common,  and  occured  regularly,  was  in  the  region  of  Madge  Lake.  H.H. 
Mitchell  and  F.  Bard  observing  it  there,  reported,  "The  surprising  number  of  Crested 
flycatchers  seen  indicated  it  a  common  species,  although  scarce  elsewhere",  (Game 
Commr.  report,  1927).  However,  the  finding  of  a  nest  of  this  species  (the  second 
nest  ever  reported  for  Saskatchewan)  at  High  Hill,  by  Anton  Waycheshen,  in  June  1944 
and  the  regular  recording  of  it  for  several  years  at  Wallwort ,  Sask, ,  by  J.D.  Ritchie 
extends  the  known  regular  range  of  this  bird  some  125  miles  north  westward  of  its 
previous  known  range  in  east-central  Saskatchewan. 

Mr,  Waycheshen,  writing  of  the  nest  he  found,  states:  The  nest  was  found  in  an 
abandoned  "flicker-hole",  about  eight  feet  up  in  a  dead  poplar  stump  which  was  loc¬ 
ated  among  a  thick  stand  of  second-growth  poplar,  about  20  feet  in  height,  Five 
eggs  were  laid;  four  of  which  were  hatched.  The  young  at  first,  were  covered  with 
a  fine,  grayish-black  down".  Mr.  Waycheshen  also  writes:  "The  only  spring  migra¬ 
tion  record  for  this  species  was  obtained  May  17,  1946".  (Editor’s  note:  The  un¬ 
hatched  egg  referred  to  above,  was  forwarded  to  the  Yorkton  Natural  History  Society), 
Of  the  occurence  of  the  Crested  Flycatcher  at  Wallwort,  Mr.  Ritchie,  in  a  letter  to 
M.G,  Street,  March  16,  1945,  writes,  "There  are  usually  one  or  two  pairs  of  crested 
flycatchers  around  my  farm  here  every  summer",  Mr.  Ritchie,  also  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring  migration  dates;  May  18,  1933;  May  20,  1935;  May  18,  1937;  May  22,  1944 
and  June  8,  1945. 

The  only  other  Saskatchewan  records  of  this  species  are:  George  Lang  reported 
it  rare  in  south  eastern  Saskatchewan,  nesting  at  Indian  Head  in  1892,  The  one 
nest  found,  contained  a  snake  skin,  (Mitchell,  1924),  Mitchell  collected  a  speci¬ 
men  at  Rocky  Lake,  Moose  Mtn.,  June  21,  1924,  (Blue  Jay  Vol,  1,  F.25), 
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CHRISTMAS  BIRD  CENSUSES  -  1946 


Benito,  Man*  Dec.  29;  cloudy;  wind  west,  light.  Area  covered:  ( six  miles  across 
country  through  open  fields  and  wooded  bluffs.)  Great  Horned  Owl  1;  Magpie  2; 
Black-capped  Chickadee  1;  Pine  Grosbeak  14;  Snow  Bunting  61.  5  species,  79  indiv¬ 
iduals.  A.  Isfeld, 

Burnham,  Sask.  Jan.  3;  (snow-bound).  Only  birds  noted  about  the  yard  included  Hun¬ 
garian  Partridge,  12;  Meadow  Lark  1;  Redpoll  3.  3  species,  16  individuals.  A.  Ward. 

Pollard,  Sask.  (Birds  seen  about  the  Holmes’  yard,  or  in  the  near  vicinity  during 
Xmas '  week)  Dec.  22-28.  Golden  Eagle  1;  Prairie  Falcon  1;  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  1; 
Hungarian  Partridge  5;  Great  Horned  Owl  1;  Snowy  Owl;  Magpie  4;  Black-capped  Chick¬ 
adee  1;  English  Sparrow  12;  Pine  Grosbeak  1;  Gray-crowned  Rosy  Finch  2;  Hepburn’s 
Rosy  Finch  1;  Redpoll  15.  Total  13  species,  46  individuals.  Mr.  Holmes  also  re¬ 
ports  a  Song  Sparrow  wintering  about  the  home  of  his  son,  in  the  Whitemud  district 
some  13  miles  from  Dollard.  Chas.  F.  Holmes. 

Hawarden,  Sask.  (Open  Prairie  country,  no  trees  except  for  groves  around  farms.) 

Dec.  25,  stormy  day  with  strong  S.E,  wind,  18  inches  of  snow  with  drifts  up  to  6 
feet  high;  Temp.,  zero  degrees.  Birds  noted  while  doing  chores  around  farm  yard 
between  9  a.m  and  3  p.m.  Hungarian  Partridge  4;  English  Sparrow  150  (est);  Evening 
Grosbeak  1;  Redpoll  30  (est);  Snow  Bunting  3.  Total  5  species,  approximately  188 
individuals.  One  Snowy  Owl  noted  Dec.  29  and  Dec.  30.  One  starling  and  a  Magpie 
noted  Dec.  18,  Harold  Kvinge. 

High  Hill ,  Sask.  (About  10  miles  north  east  of  Kelvington)  Dec,  27;  very  stormy, 
temp.  16  degrees.  Total  hours  afield  4;  mileage  7  (through  heavy  bush).  Sharp¬ 
tailed  Grouse  3,  Great  Horned  Owl  1;  Black-capped  Chickadee  4;  Canada  Jay  6;  Blue 
Jay  3;  Hoary  Redpoll  3.  Total  6  species,  20  individuals,  Pileated  Woodpecker  seen 
Dec.  26.  Magpies  and  Ravens  commonly  seen,  Anton  Waycheshen. 

Ituna,  Sask.  Birds  noted  about  the  home  yard,  in  the  village  of  Ituna)  Jan.  1  to 
Jan  3.  Hairy  Woodpecker  1;  Downy  Woodpecker  2;  Blue  Jay  1;  Black-capped  Chickadee 
8,  Hudsonian  Chickadee  1  (rarely  recorded  in  the  south,  even  in  Winter  -  Editor) 
American  Robin  1  (seen  regularly  for  over  a  month);  Bohemian  Waxwing  113  (est); 
Evening  Grosbeak  6,  Total  species  8,  approximately  133  individuals.  A  number  of 
small  birds  feeding  on  weed  seeds  -  probably  Redpolls.  Isobel  Arndt. 

Ituna,  Sask.  (Within  limits  of  one-acre  garden  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village) 

Dec.  25;  Downy  Woodpecker  1;  Black-capped  Chickadee  2;  Bohemian  Waxwing  100  (est); 
English  Sparrow  numerous;  Evening  Grosbeak  2;  Pine  Grosbeak  7;  Common  Redpoll  11. 
Total  7  species,  over  123  individuals.  H.M.  Rayner. 

Naicam,  Sask.  January  1,  9  a,m  to  11  a.m.  Clear,  N.W.  wind  at  10  mph,  temp. “20 
degrees;  a  walk  of  5  miles.  Magpie  1;  Black-capped  Chickadee  1;  English  Sparrow  2; 
Evening  Grosbeak  2;  Pine  Grosbeak  8.  Total  5  species,  14  individuals.  W.  Yanchinski. 

Nipawin,  Sask.  (North  and  south  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Saskatchewan  River).  Dec. 
29:  1  p.m  to  3.45  p.m.  Overcast  at  start,  clearing  at  2  p.m;  west  wind  at  10  mph; 

8  inches  of  snow,  drifted  to  30  in  places;  Tempc -5  degrees  at  start, -8  degrees  at 
finish.  Two  observers  afoot.  Total  hours  afield  2^-,  total  mileage  5.  Sharp-tailed 
Grouse  6;  Hairy  Woodpecker  3;  Downy  Woodpecker  1;  Canada  Jay  3;  English  Sparrow  50 
(est);  Evening  Grosbeak  1;  Pine  Grosbeak  1;  Hoary  Redpoll  5;  Common  Redpoll  98; 
White-winged  Crossbill  7.  Total,  15  species,  approximately  236  individuals. 

Maurice  G.  Street,  David  H,  Wright, 
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CHRIST1IAS  BIKD  CENSUSES  (CONTINUED) 


Sand with,  Sask.  Dec.  29;  weather  clear  and  cold (-10  to -20  degrees).  Time  2  p.m,  to 
4  p.m,  walk  of  3  miles.  Huffed  Grouse  1;  Hairy  Woodpecker  1;  Downy  Woodpecker  1; 

Blue  Jay  1;  Magpie  7;  English  Sparrow  25;  Black-capped  Chickadee  9;  Redpoll  25; 

Snow  Bunting  500  (est),  Total  9  species,  approximately  570  individuals,  G.  Yaki ,  Jr. 

Saskatoon,  Sask. (Birds  noted  in  the  city  area,  between  Dec.  23  and  Dec,  31)  Bohemian 
Waxwings  32;  Pine  Grosbeak  2,  Total  2  species,  34  individuals,  (Unable  to  make  a 
regular  count,  but  birds  noted  as  scarce).  Roy  Crawford, 

Scott,  Sask,  Jan.  1,  walk  of  2  miles  through  deep  snow,  ij-  hours  bright  sunshine; 
temp. -60  degrees,  NW  wind  at  10  mph.  Hungarian  Partridge  39  (4  coveys);  Magpie  4; 
English  Sparrow  250  (est);  Total  3  species,  293  individuals  (est).  Other  species 
noted  during  December  included:  Hawk  (unidentified);  Black-birds  (sp?);  Bohemian 
Waxwings  18;  Redpoll  5;  a  single  Canada  Jay,  the  first  recorded  at  Scott,  seen  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  still  present  Dec.  31, 

Sheho,  Sask,  (While  going  about  chores  on  farm,  6  miles  north  of  Sheho ) ,  Dec,  25; 
overcast,  little  or  no  wind;  temp, -5  degrees  in  morning,  zero  degrees  in  afternoon. 
Ruffed  Grouse  4;  sharp-tailed  Grouse  8;  Great  Horned  Owl  2;  Hairy  Woodpecker  1; 

Downy  Woodpecker  1;  Magpie  5;  Black-Capped  Chickadee  4;  English  Sparrow,  numerous; 
Evening  Grosbeak  4;  Fine  Grosbeak  14;  Common  Redpoll  4;  Snow  Bunting  30  (est). 

Total  12  species,  over  77  individuals.  Other  species  recently  include  Hungarian 
Partridge,  Canada  Jay  and  Bohemian  Waxwing,  A  Goshawk  was  noted  early  in  December,  • 
The  Horned  Owls  seem  especially  plentiful  this  year  -  some  nights  I  see  4  or  5 
perched  on  the  tall  trees.  Win.  Niven, 

Tisdale,  Sask.  (Feeding  station  of  E.N.  Van  Blaricom)  Dec,  25;  very  little  wind; 
temp, -10  degrees.  Hairy  Woodpecker  1;  Downy  Woodpecker  1;  Canada  Jay  2;  Blue  Jay  3; 
Magpie  3  (in  the  distance);  Black-Capped  Chickadee  2;  English  Sparrow  numerous; 

Common  Redpoll  34.  Total,  8  species,  over  46  individuals.  E.W.  Van  Blaricom,  K.C. 

Torch  River,  Sask,  (Birds  Noted  about  the  Francis’  farm,  and  on  almost  daily  trips 
to  a  logging-bush,  2g  miles  distant).  In  each  case  the  maximum  number  of  each  specie 
seen  in  any  one  day  between  Dec.  20  and  Dec.  31  is  recorded.  Average  temp._10;  low¬ 
est  temp. ”36.  Goshawk  1;  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  18;  Ruffed  Grouse  2,  Great  Horned  Owl 
2;  Pilaated  Woodpecker  2;  Hairy  Woodpecker  2;  American  Three-toed  Woodpecker  1;  Can¬ 
ada  Jay  2;  Blue  Jay  3;  Magpie  5;  Raven  5;  Black-capped  Chickadee  2;  Hudsonian  Chick¬ 
adee  2;  English  Sparrow  10;  Pine  Grosbeak  11;  Redpoll  125  (est);  Snow  Buntings  25 
(est).  Total  species  17;  individuals  218  (est)  C.  Stuart  Francis. 

Tullis,  Sask,  (Birds  seen  at  the  hamlet  of  Tullis  and  around  the  Roy  farm  between 
Dec.  20  and  Dec.  26.  In  each  case  the  maximum  number  of  each  species  seen  in  any 
one  day  is  recorded.)  Hungarian  Partridge  15;  Snowy  Owl  2;  English  Sparrow  100 
(est).  Total  3  species,  117  individuals.  The  entire  Xmas  week  was  cold  and  windy, 
snow  is  much  deeper  than  in  the  past  3  or  4  years,  most  roads  are  impassable  and  a 
census  of  the  usual  type  was  impossible.  J.  Francis  Roy. 

Yorkton,  Sask,  (Area  15  miles  in  diameter  with  Yorkton  as  center.  Dec,  26;  9:30 
a.m,  to  4:30  p.m.  Dull,  stormy  day;  biting  S.E,  wind  at  20  mph  or  more;  twelve . 
inches  of  snow;  temp.-~L0  degreos  at  start,— 8  degrees  at  noon, -12  degrees  at  finish. 
Very  poor  visibility  due  to  near-blizzard  conditions.  9  observers  in  7  groups. 

Total  party  hours  afield  9  ( 5  by  car  and  4  on  foot);  total  party  miles  38  (34  by 
car  and  4  on  foot).  Goshawk  1;  Hairy  Woodpecker  3;  Downy  Woodpecker  2;  Canada  Jay 
1;  Blue  Jay  1;  Magpie  1;  Black-capped  Chickadee  7;  White-breasted  Nuthatch  2;  Bo¬ 
hemian  Waxwing  9;  English  Sparrow  112  (est);  Pine  Grosbeak  5;  Snow  Bunting  66  (est) 
Total  12  species,  approximately  210  individuals.  Two  starlings  note$  on  Dec,  24 
and  Dec.  30.  A  flock  of  17  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  noted  within  the  city  limits  on 
December  30.  -  Jim  Allen,  Vernon  S.  Barnes,  J.  Neil  Black,  Jack  Brownlee,  W.A. 
Brownlee ,  J.R.  Foreman,  C.  Stuart  Houston,  F.  Langstaff,  Jim  Smith,  (Members, 

Yorkton  Natural  History  Society), 
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SUMMARY  -  1946  CHRISTMAS  BIRD  CENSUSES 


The  1946  Christmas  census,  consisting  of  17  counts,  produced  a  sum  total  of  34 
different  species  and  approximately  2340  individuals.  This  is  much  less  than  the  38 
species  and  5240  individuals  recorded  in  the  23  counts  made  in  the  1945  census.  How¬ 
ever,  probably  the  greater  amount  of  snow,  and  generally  less  favorable  conditions, 
which  considerably  lessened  the  time  spent  afield  by  most  observers,  was  the  chief 
cause  of  this  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  individuals  recorded.  Wo  think  most  obser¬ 
vers  will  agree  with  the  comments  of  Mr.  J.  Francis  Roy  of  Tull is  who  writes:  "I 
suppose  you  or  any  other  observer  who  attempted  to  take  a  Christmas  census  this  year, 
will  have  met  with  the  same  trying  conditions  that  confronted  me  here,  snow  half-way 
to  one’s  neck,  and  a  wind  that  never  seemed  to  calm  down  to  less  than  20  miles  per 
hour”. 

Winter  bird  visitors  from  the  north,  especially  Pine  Grosbeaks,  were  more  of¬ 
ten  recorded  this  year,  and  generally  better  distributed,  than  in  any  of  the  previous 
4  Christmas  censuses. 

Game  birds  were  still  noted  as  scarce,  appearing  in  only  slightly  over  half  of 
the  counts.  Likewise,  birds  of  prey  were  also  noted  as  quite  scarce  by  most  obser¬ 
vers.  Magpies,  Black-capped  Chickadees  and  Common  Redpolls  were  the  species  most 
commonly  recorded. 

Three  more  species,  or  subspecies;  Hoary  Redpoll,  White- winged  Crossbill  and 
Hepburn’s  Rosy  Finch,  not  recorded  in  any  previous  count,  brings  the  total  number  of 
species,  or  subspecies,  reported  in  Saskatchewan  during  the  period  in  which  the  now 
five  consecutive  counts  have  been  made,  to  54. 

Note:  The  1944  Christmas  census  surmaary  (Vol.3  No.  2,  line  2,  Page  18)  should 
read  37  species,  instead  of  35.  Mallard  and  Pheasant  inadverdently  overlooked. 


The  fact,  that  waxwings  are  very  sociable  birds  and  much  friendliness  is  often 
evident  among  members  of  a  flock,  is  well  known.  Instances  of  observers  having  seen 
a  number  of  waxwings  perched  in  a  row  on,  a  branch  of  a  Cherry  tree,  or  other  iruit 
bearer,  and  the  nearest  bird  to  the  fruit  picking  a  berry,  passing  it  to  the  next  in 
line,  and  so  on,  until  finally  the  last  bird  receives  and  devours  the  fruit,  or 
passes  it  back,  is  sometimes  reported.  So  it  is  of  special  interest  to  receive  the 
following  observation  by  H.M.  Rayner,  Ituna.  Mr,  Rayner  writes:  "While  watching 
Bohemian  Waxwings  on  two  occasions,  Dec,  19  and  Dec.  21,  we  saw  one  waxwing  ieeding 
another.  The  bird  being  fed  perched  in  a  chokecherry  tree,  the  other  carried  dried 

cherries  and  fed  it.  There  was  no  discernable  difference  in  size  or  appearance  of 
the  birds.  However,  we  thought  that  the  bird  doing  the  feeding  was  the  parent  o± 

the  one  being  fed.  If  so,  families  must  remain  together  in  migration.  Since  these 
birds  were  part  of  a  flock  of  around  100  individuals,  it  is  remarkable  how  they  rec¬ 
ognize  each  other". 


Pinnated  Grouse:  Flocks  of  12  to  24,  noted  feeding  on  spilled  grain,  on  the  high¬ 
way  near  Grenfell,  by  Mrs.  John  Hubbard.  (This  is  indeed  welcome  news,  to  receive 
a  report  of  the  true  "Prairie  Chicken"  in  such  substantial  numbers) • 


Dougle-Crested  Cormorant:  Reported  by  David  H.  Wright  in  an  excellent  list  of  some 
95  species,  observed  at  Greenwater  Lake  Provincial  Park,  while  on  holidays,  spent 
there  during  the  months  of  July  in  the  past  several  years. 


White-fronted  Goose:  Harold  Kvinge,  Hawarden,  reports  that  12 
visited  theKvi.-ge  pond  last  fall  (1946)  and  stayed  two  weeks, 
before  passing  southward. 


geese  of  this  species, 
becoming  quite  tame 
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FUR,  NOT  FEATHERS 

by 

W.A.  Fuller 

Recently,  two  mammals  were  sent  in  to  the  university  for  identification.  In 
the  absence  of  other  material,  I  thought  we  could  enlarge  somewhat  on  these. 

The  first  specimen  was  a  pigmy  shrew,  Microsorex  Hoyi  intervectus,  sent  in  by 
Anton  Woycheshen  of  High  Hill.  The  second  was  Drummond’s  vole  or  meadow  mouse, 
Microtus  pennsylvanicus  drummondi  found  by  our  editor,  Cliff  Shaw.  These  two  species 
are  representatives  of  two  quite  different  groups  and  so  we  would  expect  them  to  show 
some  differences.  They  exhibit  also,  some  similarities. 

Probably  the  first  thing  one  would  notice  about  the  two  specimens  is  their 
small  size.  In  the  case  of  the  shrew,  we  have  the  smallest  North  American  mammal . 
They  have  some  habits  in  common  also,  such  as  living  in  covered  runways,  and  remain¬ 
ing  active  throughout  the  winter.  The  latter  feature  is  in  contrast  to  many  of  our 
native  small  mammals  which  hibernate.  This  however,  is  about  as  far  as  we  may  carry 
the  similarity. 

The  shrews  are  members  of  the  order  Insectivora.  They  are  the  only  represent¬ 
atives  of  that  order  in  Saskatchewan,  although  in  Eastern  Canada,  another  member, 
the  mole,  is  found.  Shrews  are  secretive  beasts  and  apparently  not  common.  Six 
species  of  shrews  occur  in  Saskatchewan,  but  much  more  information  is  needed  before 
we  can  say  much  concerning  the  limits  of  distribution  or  habits  of  each  species. 

The  mice,  on  the  other  hand  are  a  very  common  and  well  known  group,  belonging 
to  the  order  Rodentia  which  has  many  Saskatchewan  representatives  (squirrels,  ground 
squirrels,  woodchucks,  muskrat,  beaver  and  so  on.)  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in 
passing,  that  Drummond’s  vole  occurs  over  the  whole  of  Saskatchewan  from  the  inter¬ 
national  border  to  Lake  Athabaska,  and  on  into  the  North  West  Territories,  at  least 
as  far  north  as  Great  Slave  Lake, 

The  outstanding  difference  between  the  two  groups  is  the  food  they  eat,  In¬ 
sectivora,  as  their  name  implies,  are  insect  eaters,  while  the  Rodents  are  plant 
feeders.  This  difference  is  reflected  in  anatomical  differences  in  the  organs  for 
ingestion  and  digestion  of  food,  and  in  ecological  differences  in  the  habits  asso¬ 
ciated  with  their  food  getting 0 

The  shrews  have  a  long  pointed  snout  which  enables  them  to  penetrate  tiny 
crevices  in  which  insects  might  be  hiding.  Their  long  jaws  are  filled  with  a  form¬ 
idable  array  of  sharp  pointed  teeth,  especially  adopted  to  grinding  the  tough  skeletons 
of  their  prey.  They  have  internal  modifications  also,  to  provide  for  the  digestion 
of  their  particular  diet0  Because  their  food  is  insects  they  hunt  at  times  and 
places  governed  by  the  habits  of  their  prey.  Since  they  are  really  predators  they 
are  extremely  bo]  d  for  their  size  and  are  reported  to  attack  mice  much  bigger  than 
themselves 0 

The  Rodents,  as  every  one  knows,  have  chisel-shaped  incisors  for  cutting 
through  tough  plant  fibres.  Internally  they  have  a  very  large  coecum  and  appendix 

which  may  be  associated  with  their  high  cellulose  intake.  No  mammal  is. able  to  di¬ 
gest  cellulose,  but  this  large  coecum  may  harbor  friendly  bacteria,  molds  or  Proto¬ 
zoa,  which  could  break  cellulose  down  into  a  form  which  the  animal  may  use.  Being 
herbivores  they  are  timid  and  many  of  them  are  most  active  at  night. 

So  much  for  our  mouse  and  shrew  and  the  interesting  questions  of  their  quest 
for  food.  Another  very  interesting  ecological  problem  concerns  the  life  history  of 
the  animals,  that  is,  such  things  as  time  of  birth  of  young,  number  of  broods  per 
year,  number  of  young  per  litter,  when  young  are  first  able  to  fend  for  themselves. 
The  time  of  year  when  nature  will  be  making  those  things  known  to  us  is  fast  approa¬ 
ching,  and  I  hope  that  all  readers  of  the  "Blue  lay”,  be  they  botanists,  bird  watch¬ 
ers,  entomologists  or  just  nature  lovers  will  not  overlook  any  opportunity  to  jot 
down  facts  pertaining  to  the  breeding  habits  of  our  Saskatchewan  mammals.  Please 
remember  though,  that  the  observation  is  worse  than  worthless  if  it  is  inaccurate. 

Be  sure  to  include  place  and  date  of  observation,  any  special  circumstances  and  the 
correct  scientific  name  of  the  mammal.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  identification 
the  specimen  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Fred  Bard,  Director  of  the  Provincial  Museum, 
Regina,  or  to  me,  care  Dept,  of  Biology,  University  of  Saskatchewan, 

A  note  as  to  preparation  may  be  in  order  here.  If  convenient,  the  specimen 
should  be  quickly  frozen,  wrapped  in  a  goodly  amount  of  an  insulator  such  as  cotton 
batting  and  shipped  while  frozen  solid.  In  warm  weather  a  specimen  should  be  im¬ 
mersed  whole  in  a  preserving  solution  after  a  small  incision  (half  an  inch  or  so) 
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has  been  made  in  the  abdominal  wall  to  allow  penetration  of  the  fluid.  The  best  sol¬ 
utions  for  the  purpose  are  commercial  formalin  (diluted  two  to  one)  and  alcohol 
(about  80%). 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  express  the  desire  to  hear  from  many  more  readers 

of  the  "Blue  Jay",  and  wish  you  all  good  hunting  for  information  about  the  wild  life 
of  our  Province. 


MUSKRATS 

ky 

W.A,  Brownlee 

Provincial  Dept,  of  Natural  Resources. 

Back  about  1909  muskrats  were  very  plentiful  and  everywhere  they  were  trapped 
during  the  entire  fall  and  winter  months.  There  were  no  trappers’  licenses  in  those 
days  and  muskrat  pelts  had  to  be  good  to  bring  .15$/  each.  Gradually  muskrats  began 
to  disappear  until  finally  closed  seasons  were  imposed.  Fall  trapping  was  prohib¬ 
ited,  shooting  and  spearing  was  out.  Finally  a  closed  season  had  to  be  declared  for 
the  entire  year.  Then  as  muskrats  became  plentiful  the  season  was  opened  in  the 
springtime  and  as  "rats"  were  worth  around  .75$/  to  $1*00  they  were  trapped  out  to 
the  point  of  extinction  in  a  short  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  "Ducks  Unlimited"  constructed  a  ditch  during 
the  summer  of  1942  from  Willowbrook  Creek  to  divert  the  water  to  the  Rows ay  Lakes 
and  York  Lake  areas.  During  the  spring  of  1943  there  was  a  fair  "run-off"  and  a 
good  supply  was  maintained  in  both  Rousay  and  York  Lake,  During  November  1943  a 
count  was  made  of  the  muskrat  houses  on  Rowsay  Lakes,  by  members  of  the  Yorkton  Nat¬ 
ural  History  Society,  and  numbered  194  houses.  There  was  no  open  season  for  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  muskrats  in  the  fall,  but  in  the  spring  of  1944  a  general  open  season  was  de¬ 
clared  and  the  muskrats  were  pretty  well  thinned  out.  However  a  few  poachers  were 
apprehended  on  the  area  and  this  had  some  good  results.  The  muskrat  houses  were 
again  counted  in  the  fall  of  1944  by  members  of  the  Yorkton  Natural  History  Society 
and  576  houses  was  the  result.  There  was  no  general  open  season  on  muskrats  during 
the  spring  of  1945,  but  no  doubt  the  "moonlight"  method  of  trapping,  along  with  the 
illegal  fur  dealer  carried  on  some  business  from  the  area.  However,  the  residents 
of  the  area  began  to  see  that  an  effort  was  being  made  to  build  up  the  muskrat  pop¬ 
ulation  and  they  rendered  great  assistance  in  reporting  illegal  trapping. 

Muskrats  flourished  during  the  summer  of  1945  and  the  count  made  in  December 
of  that  year  showed  there  were  1200  houses  on  the  area. 

Early  in  February  1946  the  Game  Branch  of  the  Provincial  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  proposed  to  introduce  the  quota  system  of  trapping  muskrats  to  the  South¬ 
ern  part  of  the  province.  This  system  has  been  in  effect  for  some  time  in  the 
marshes  of  Manitoba,  and  showing  results.  Under  this  system  a  trapper  would  be  al¬ 
lotted  a  certain  piece  of  marsh  and  would  trap  a  quota  of  muskrats  from  that  area. 

No  one  else  would  trap  on  the  area  allotted  to  him,  and  he  in  turn  would  trap  only 
on  his  own.  As  nearly  as  possible  not  more  than  three  muskrats  per  house  would  be 
taken,  as  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  is  five  muskrats  per  house,  and  at  least 
40  per  cent  must  be  left  to  insure  sufficient  breeding  stock.  The  pelts  were  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  Game  Branch  and  sold  through  the  Saskatchewan  iur  Marketing  ser¬ 
vice.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  were  to  be  taken  by  the  department  for  devel¬ 
opment  work  and  the  balance  paid  to  the  trapper. 

March  20,  1946,  when  the  season  opened,  there  were  some  33  trappers  on  the 
Rousay  Lakes  area*.  Each  man  trapped  his  quota  of  80  rats,  and  actually  some  2614 
pelts  were  taken.  The  trapper  averaged  $2.62  per  pelt  for  his  share  -  pretty  fair 
money,  I  would  say,  for  10  days  work. 

During  the  fall  of  1946  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  trappers  organize  their 
own  co-operative  to  trap  this  area,  but  so  far  only  the  seeds  of  such  a  venture  have 
been  sown* 

A  count  of  houses  was  made  again  during  December  and  this  spring  (1947)  there 
are  1660  muskrat  houses,  where  there  were  only  194  in  1943,  The  department  of  Nat¬ 
ural  Resources  has  had  to  supply  patrol  men  for  the  area,  and  will  again  have  to 
supply  general  supervision  of  the  trapping  this  coming  season.  The  Department  will 
also  be  entitled  to  20  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  from  these  marshes.  However  it 
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is  hoped  that  possibly  by  another  season,  the  trappers  will  organize  under 
tive  lines  and  assume  much  of  the  management  of  these  marshes  themselves, 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  great  possibilities  of  muskrat  production  in 


Co-opera- 
as  they 
this  area. 


SASKATCHEWAN  FLOWERS 
by 

L.T.  Carmichael 

ThOoe  who  are  particularly  interested  in  Eotany,  if  they  have  not  already  done 
so,  should  ootain  from  our  University  a  copy  of  "list  of  Plants  of  Saskatchewan", 
compiled  by  the  late  Dr.  W.P.  Fraser  and  Dr.  R.C.  Russell.. 

We  are  fortunate  in  this  province  to  have  such  a  record.  It  contains  the  names 
habitats  and  locations  of  over  fourteen  hundred  wild  plants.  Professor  Fraser  worked 
untiringly  on  the  collection  and  study  of  our  native  plants,  from  his  arrival  in 
Saskatchewan  in  1917  until  his  death,  and  during  that  time  built  up  at  the  University 
a  comparatively  large  herbarium  of  excellent  material.  His  work  has  been  carried  on 
with  equal  enthusiasm  and  marked  success  by  Dr.  Russell. 


To  the  amateur  -  and  the  amateur  is  not  necessarily  a  green  novice  or  beginner 
but  according  to  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  is  "One  who  loves,  is  fond  of,  or  has 
a  taste  for  anything;  one  wiio  cultivates  anything  for  a  pastime"  -  to  the  amateur 
then,  the  great  thrill  comes  when  he  finds  a  plant  not  mentioned  in  the  Check  List. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  within  the  borders  of  this  province  with  its  count¬ 
less  and  varied  habitats,  extending  from  the  driest  prairie  to  the  muskegs  of  the 
Arctic,  there  are  still  plants  whose  presence  here  have  not  been  noted  by  the  author¬ 
ities.  We,  as  amateurs,  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  our  part  by  assisting  the 
University  in  making  this  list  complete. 

The  best  way  to  do  this  is  for  all  interested  to  send  rare  or  unfamiliar  spec¬ 
imens  to  Dr,  Russell  for  indentif ication.  The  "Blue  Jay"  also,  is  interested  in 
assisting  with  this  work  and  would  like  duplicate  or  triplicate  specimens  of  any  un¬ 
common  or  rare  species.  Before  submitting  specimens  for  identification,  press  and 
dry  them  thoroughly.  Be  sure  they  are  in  full  bloom.  If  possible,  press  and  dry 

them  between  alternate  layers  of  newspaper  and  corregated  cardboard.  Press  under  a 
fifty  pound  weight  at  least.  Examine  after  one  day;  change  paper  and  straighten  out 
and  re-arrange  leaves,  flowers  etc.  The  quicker  the  specimen  can  be  dried,  the  bet-  - 
ter  it  will  retain  its  color.  If  the  flower  is  a  rare  specimen,  such  as  Ladies’ 
Slipper,  Mealy  Primrose  or  Shooting  Star,  do  not  pick  any  more  specimens  than  neces¬ 
sary  and  never  thin  out  noticeably  an  entire  group  or  patch.  Conservation  of  such 
flowers  is  very  essential. 

For  each  specimen,  record  the  habitat  and  locality  in  which  it  grew  and  the 
date  of  collection.  Number  each  specimen  and  keep  a  duplicate,  similarly  numbered . 
Mail  between  two  thick  sheets  of  cardboard  and  send  to  the  Provincial  Museum,  Regina. 

Be  on  the  look-out  for  specimens  marked  "(Sask.)"  and  "Range"  in  the  check 
list.  "(Sask)"  means  "Recorded  from  Saskatchewan  in  certain  manuals  but  not  col¬ 
lected":  "Range"  means  "Not  reported  from  Saskatchewan  in  the  manuals,  but  from  the 
distribution  given,  likely  to  occur". 

In  my  herbarium  I  have  the  following  species,  not  now  recorded  in  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  check  list.  These  specimens  were  determined  by  Mr.  E.W.  Hart,  of  the  Div¬ 
ision  of  Botany,  at  Ottawa.  On  closer  examination  of  actual  specimens  by  a  western 
authority,  such  as  Dr,  Russell  it  might  be  found  that  some  ol  these  specimens  have 
been  classified  as  closely  related  species. 


Great  Bur-reed 
Poplar 

Good  King  Henry 
Anemone 
Hoary  Alyssum 
Treacle  Mustard 
Sweedish  Turnip 


Sparganium  androcladum 
Populus  nigra  L.  var.  Italics  Dur. 
Chenopodium  Bonus-Henricus  L. 
Anemone  nultifida 
Berteroa  sincana 
Erysimum  parviflorm 
Brassica  campestris 
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Alum  Root 
Alum  Root 
Bushy  Cinquefoil 
Arctic  Raspberry 
Round-leaves  Hawthorn 
Yellow  Eedysarum 
Cranebill  G-eranium 
Wild  Pansy 
Water  Willow  Herb 
Caraway 

Poison  Hemlock 
Eringo  or  Rattle  Snake  Mai 
Sweet  Cicely 
PrinceTs  Pine 
Red  Wintergreen 
AM  rosace 
Scorpion  Weed 
Single-flowered  Gentian 
Beard-tongue 
Yellow  Rattle 
Involucre!  Ply-honeysucklt 
Wormwood 
Mugwort 

Yellow  Chamolile 
Hawksbeard 


Heuchera  cylindrica 
Heuchera  Glabra 
Potentilla  paradoxa 
Rubus  arcticus 
Crataegus  rotund  if  loruin 
Hedysarum  sulphurescens 
Geranium  viscosissimum 
Viola  arvensis 
Epilobium  latifolium  L. 

Carum  Gairdueri 
Conium  maculatum 
ter  Eryngium  planum  L. 
Osmorrhiza  Occident alis  Torr. 
Chomophila  umbellata  (L)  Nutt. 
Pyrola  Bract eat a  Hook. 
Androsace  subumbellata 
Placelia  Leucophylla  Torr 
Dasystephana  Affinis 
Pentstemon  ellipticus 
Rhi nan thus  Crista-galli  L. 

'  Valeriana  sitchensis  Bong. 
Artemisia  borealis  Pall 
Artemisia  vulgaris 
Anthemis  species 
Crepis  Tectorum. 


The  following  in  the  Saskatchewan  List  are  recorded  as  either  "Sask."  or  "Range". 


Swamp  Birch 
Sour  Dock 

Small-flowered  Columbine 
Low  Service-berry 
Red-rfruited  Choke-cherry 
Northern  Hedysarum 
Slender  Willow-herb 
Self-heal 
Stiff  Goldenrod 
Yellow  Sneezewort 


Betula  glandulifera 
Rumex  acetosa 
Aquilegia  canadensis 
Amelanchier  humilis 
Prunus  nan a 
Hedysarum  boreale 
Epilobium  wyomingense 
Prunella  vulgaris 
Solidago  rigida  (0.  rigidum) 
Unamia  Lutescens, 


Mr.  C.  Stuart  Francis,  Torch  River  asks  "Have  you  noticed  the  number  of  petals  the 
red  lily  usually  has"?  "W e  have  noticed  that  the  usual  number  is  six,  however  we 
picked  a  fine  large  bloom  which  had  nine  petals.  We  picked  it  along  with  several 
other  blooms  in  our  wheat  field  which  was  just  newly  broken  last  year.  As  we 
gathered  several  blooms  before  we  noticed  this  unusual  one,  we  were  unable  to  find 

just  which  plant  it  came  from". 


The  Regina  Natural  History  Society  decided  at  the  February  meeting  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  maintain  the  "Hidden  Valley"  wild  life  sanctuary.  It  was  also  decided 
to  place  the  nature  trail  in  order  for  the  summer  of  1947* 
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THE  FLORA  OF  OUR  CYPRESS  HILLS,  A  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  OUTPOST 

by 

Archie  Budd  -  Swift  Current. 

The  flora  of  the  Cypress  Hills  area  is  unique  in  contrast  to  the  surrounding 
dry  plains  and  very  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  foothills.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  botanist  it  is  very  interesting  as  about  fifty  species  are 
found  here  which  are  not  known  to  occur  in  other  parts  of  Saskatchewan,  and  many 
more  which  usually  occur  only  in  the  northern  areas  of  woodland. 

It  is  the  only  location  east  of  the  Rockies  where  the  lodgepole  pine  grows  and 
in  a  large  part  of  the  more  elevated  forest  this  is  the  principal  tree  species. 

White  Spruce,  poplars  and  willows,  together  with  the  lodgepole  pine  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  forested  area  but  an  occasional  mountain  ash  (Sorbus  scopulina)  is  found. 

Among  the  lower  growing  trees  and  shrubs  are  many  Saskatoon  bushes,  chokecherries , 
hawthorn  (both  the  round-leaved  and  the  long-spined  species),  low-bush  cranberry, 
'besides  shrubs  such  as  raspberries,  black,  red  and  golden  currants,  gooseberries, etc. 

At  almost  any  season  of  the  year,  from  spring  to  freeze-up,  a  wealth  of  flowers 
are  seen.  In  early  spring  there  are  masses  of  the  dark  blue  low  larkspur  (Delphin¬ 
ium  bicolor) ,  Shooting  Stars  ( hod o cat neon  sps.)  camas,  spring  beauty  ( Glaytonia  and 
Montiastrum  sps.)  violets,  corydalis,  anemones,  golden  bean,  wild  fruit  blossoms  and 
much  other  vernal  flora.  Later  the  silvery  lupines,  hedysarum,  shrubby  cinquefoil, 
roses,  arnicas,  agoseris,  stonecrop,  bluebells,  etc.,  make  the  bench  lands  beautiful, 
while  the  woodlands  show  a  profusion  of  white  geranium,  painted-cups,  willow-herb, 
cow  parsnip,  squaw-root,  peavines  and  vetches.  Climbing  the  shrubbery  is  the  pale 
blue  purple  clematis  and  on  the  forest  floor  the  lovely  twin-f lower  (Linnaea  Bor¬ 
ealis  var.  americana) ,  three  varieties  of  coral-root,  wintergreens,  bunchberry, 
bearberry  and  many  others. 

In  the  moist  low  places,  of  which  there  are  many,  can  be  found  several  members 
of  the  orchid  family,  of  which  at  lease  nine  species  have  been  recorded.  The  streams 
are  also  a  source  of  great  interest  to  the  botanically  and  artistically  minded  vis¬ 
itor  as  large  masses  of  yellow  monkey-flower  ( Mimulus  gut tatus )  are  in  evidence,  with 
american  speedwell  (Veronica  american) ,  water  crowfoot  and  many  aquatic  grasses, 
rushes  and  sedges. 

On  the  higher  and  more  wind  swept  knolls  really  xero phytic  or  drought  tolerant 
plants  are  found  such  as  yellow  umbrella  plant  (Eriogonum  flavum) ,  little  clubmoss 
( Selaginella) ,  moss  phlox,  low  whitlow-wort  (Paronychia)  and  so  on. 

In  the  fall  the  bench  lands  are  brightened  by  masses  of  gaillardia,  hawksbeard, 
ragworts,  goldenrods,  asters  of  many  species,  and  many  fleabanes  which  all  blend 
artistically  with  the  autumn  tints  of  the  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  and  the  darker 
background  of  the  evergreens.  These  bench  lands  belong  to  the  bench  grassland  asso¬ 
ciation  of  rough  fescue,  wild  oatgrass  and  shrubby  cinquefoil,  a  Rocky  Mountain  foot¬ 
hill  type  of  grassland,  rare  on  the  prairies. 

A  few  of  tie  species  which  are  apparently  found  in  no  other  location  in  the 
Province  may  be  mentioned;  -  lodgepole  pine  (Pinus  contorta  var.latifolia) ,  pine 
grass  ( Calamagrostis  rubescens) ,  alpine  timothy  (Phleum  aipinum) ,  spike  trisetum 
( Trisetum  spicatum) ,  twisted  stalk  (Streptopus  amplexifolius) ,  lance-leaved  spring 
beauty  (Claytonia  lanceolate) ,  linear-leaved  spring  beauty  (Montiastrum  Lineare) , 
purple  clematis  (Clematis  columbiana),  slender  white  water  crowfoot  {Batrachium  . 
flaccidum)  ,  narrow  pet ailed  stonecrop  (Sedum  stenopetalum) ,  golden  currant  (cKryso- 
botrya  aurea) ,  white  geranium  (Geranium  Ri chard soniiTj  squaw-root  (Perideridia  Gair- 
d neri )  pine  drops  (pterospora  Andromedea)  ,  thyme-leaved  speedwell  "(Veronica  serpy- 
llifolia)  and  many  others. 

Well  over  300  species  of  plants  have  already  been  recorded  as  having  been  found 
in  a  small  study  area  in  the  Cypress  Hills  park  and  the  list  is  by  no  means  complete. 
This  area  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  unique  districts  in  Sask¬ 
atchewan  as  well  as  being  one  of  our  finest  beauty  spots. 
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MUSEUM  NOTES 
Fred  G-.  Bard 


Reports  from  several  areas  indicate  upland  Game  Birds  have  been  experiencing  a  ser¬ 
ious  winter;  more  especially  Ring-necked  Pheasant  and  Hungarian  Partridge  from  unu¬ 
sually  heavy  sn:ws  in  southern  Saskatchewan:  This  snowfall  is  about  three  times 
average  or  roughly  45  inches.  The  long  series  of  cold  weeks  for  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  ending  with  the  worst  blizzard  conditions  during  the  first  half  of  February 
that  even  old  timers  "had  never  seen  the  like". 

In  conversations  from  farmers  especially  from  the  south  it  is  found  these  bliz¬ 
zards  were  severe;  Farm  windbreaks  did  not  afford  the  birds  the  shelter  they  needed, 
but  rather  the  storms  drove  the  snow  clear  through.  From  actual  flock  counts  of 
Pheasants  and  Hungarians  before  and  after  the  storms,  estimated  disappearances  from 
the  flock  were  as  high  as  70$,  These  figures  are  not  to  be  accepted  as  general  for 
storm  losses,  but  serve  to  illustrate  these  natural  reverses,  and  the  need  for  in¬ 
formation  from  our  readers  who  are  in  a  position  to  give  before  and  after  storm  com¬ 
parisons. 

This  information  is  needed  to  assist  those  who  seek  practical  ways  of  helping 
our  wildlife.  Personal  observations  relative  to  types  of  food  and  shelter  needed  to 
sustain  them  through  the  winter,  will  also  be  very  welcome. 

In  Regina  these  past  few  weeks,  we  are  favoured  with  a  larger  winter  bird  pop¬ 
ulation  than  for  several  years.  Numerous  reports  have  come  in  of  Pine  and  Evening 
Grosbeaks,  Bohemian  Waxwing s  and  Redpolls:  as  a  result  our  ash,  maple  and  Lilac  have 
had  a  thorough  going  over  for  seeds.  During  the  blizzards  it  amazed  me  to  see  these 
birds  intent  in  their  search  for  food.  Lloyd  Carmichael  placed  clusters  of  fall 
gathered  chokecherries  out  for  Waxwings  and  they  were  quickly  taken.  Chokecherries 
are  a  good  type  of  winter  food  for  Waxwings ;  ash  and  maple  excellent  for  Grosbeaks 
and  I  fully  intend  planting  more  this  spring. 

Saw-whet  and  Richardsons  Owls  wore  sent  in  to  the  Museum  in  a  weakened  condition: 
The  Prairie  Falcon  found  between  warehouse  buildings  in  Regina,  had  been  without  food 
for  some  time,  Howard  Powell  of  Regina  reported  six  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  and  six  Hun¬ 
garian  Partridge  before  the  storm;  Three  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  no  Hungarian  Partridge 
after  the  first  blizzard,  and  the  absence  of  all  birds  after  the  second  blizzard. 

Harvey  Anticknap  of  Craven  sends  in  word  of  fifty  deer  in  a  weakened  condition 
with  three  already  dead.  The  Game  Branch  has  detailed  a  Field  Officer  to  check  this 
area  and  provide  food. 

Each  winter  in  Regina  ducks  stop  over  in  the  open  water  at  the  power  house. 

Mr.  Stan  Naden,  through  the  Fish  and  Game  League  has  provided  feed  for  them.  I  have 
undertaken  to  feed  these  birds  and  find  as  a  result  of  the  storms,  they  are  reduced 
by  one  third. 

It  is  our  desire  to  compile  an  accurate  picture  as  a  result  of  the  severe 
storms,  and  suggest  our  readers  submit  their  observations  direct  to  the  Provincial 
Museum,  Regina.  We  would  welcome  another  report  following  the  hatching  results;  it 
will  be  rememhered  our  upland  Game  Birds  have  had  poor  hatching  seasons  for  several 
years. 

These  cold  days  are  brightened  for  Roy  Anticknap,  Regina,  on  February  28th,  was 
delighted  to  see  and  hear  a  Horned  Lark  singing.  Our  first  report  here,  later  than 
usual,  but  early  for  our  heavy  snowfall. 

Miss  E.  Barker  of  Regina  had  been  collecting  mammals  for  years,  and  recently 
donated  her  collection  to  the  Provincial  Museum.  Miss  Barker  had  the  happy  exper¬ 
ience  of  taking  at  Abernethy,  Sask, ,  the  first  specimen  for  Saskatchewan  of  the 
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Short-tailed  Shrew.  In  a  recent  letter  from  Dr.  A.L.  Rand  of  the  National  Museum 
of  Canada,  we  quote  as  follows:  ’’Hitherto  it  has  been  unknown  west  of  Manitoba; 

The  specimen  thus  represents  a  westward  extension  of  its  range".  This  interesting 
mammal  is  on  display  at  the  Museum. 

Mr.  F.A.  Dunk,  Director  Provincial  Museum,  Regina,  on  February  1st,  1947  retired 
from  that  position  which  he  held  from  1935,  Mr,  Dunk  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  given  by  members  of  the  Department  of  Reconstruction  and  Rehabilitation  and 
attended  by  the  Minister  J.H.  Sturdy  and  Deputy  Minister  E.E.  Eisenhauer.  Mr,  Dunk 
was  presented  with  a  set  of  stubble  duck  decoys  with  the  names  of  those  in  attend¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Dunk  is  well  known  through  the  Province,  having  lived  here  at  various 
points  for  the  past  43  years.  He  has  a  great  host  of  friends  who  wish  him  well;  and 
we  join  in  extending  our  wishes  that  he  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  great  outdoors  in 
the.  years  to  come. 
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